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New  year,  new  look 
tops  Profile  magazine 


Welcome  back  to  Profile.  We  look  forward  to 
serving  you  with  information  about  life  in  the  armed 
forces  through  the  eyes  of  our  people. 

Now  in  its  43rd  year.  Profile  is  dedicated  to 
featuring  men  and  women  from  all  branches  of  the 
service  — Navy,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force 
and  Coast  Guard.  Our  goal  is  to  give  you  a 
perspective  of  what  military  jobs  are  like  and  the 
lifestyle  that  goes  with  them. 

We’ve  got  a great  issue  this  month  in  which  you 
may  also  notice  some  changes  in  design  and  layout. 
The  first  thing  you  probably  noticed  if  you’ve  seen 
the  magazine  prior  to  this  year  — we’ve  gone  with 
full  color  photos  vs.  black  and  white  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  magazine.  We  think  this  will  make  the 
magazine  more  appealing  to  our  readership  as  we 
head  into  the  next  century.  Other  changes  inside  the 
magazine  were  mostly  minor  cosmetic  changes  we 
hope  will  make  the  magazine  more  pleasant  to  read. 

We’ve  also  got  some  stories  that  cover  a wide 
range  of  jobs  and  activities  in  the  military,  with  the 
majority  focusing  on  the  Army.  As  you  read  on,  you 
should  find  something  of  interest  and  may  even  be 
surprised  at  some  of  the  types  of  jobs  people  do  in 
the  military.  As  you’ll  see  by  some  of  the  stories, 
our  need  for  intelligent  and  motivated  people  in  the 
military  still  exists.  This  year,  the  U.S.  military  will 
recruit  more  than  200,000  men  and  women. 

Opportunities  and  potential  for  career 


advancement  continue  to  be  good.  Jobs  requiring 
special  skills  and  advanced  training  now  are 
becoming  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  as 
evidenced  in  this  issue. 

Did  you  know  the  Army  has  its  own 
veterinarians?  We’ve  highlighted  one  in  case  you 
didn’t.  How  about  a leg  amputee  who  runs  for  a 
hobby,  or  an  Army  sergeant  who  recently  became  a 
lieutenant? 

Our  story  from  the  Air  Force  comes  from  a 
unique  unit  of  the  Reserve  — the  “Hurricane 
Hunters”  of  the  53rd  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  — who  fly  into  the  eyes  of  storms.  Our 
Marine  Corps  story  features  the  “Young  Marines,” 
who  learn  about  what  it  takes  to  be  a Marine  before 
they  graduate  high  school.  A helicopter  mechanic 
from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  a crash  and  rescue 
unit  from  a Navy  aircraft  carrier  round  out  our 
coverage  for  this  month. 

If  you  like  what  we’re  covering  or  even  if  there’s 
something  you’d  like  to  see,  let  us  know  by  letter, 
email  or  telephone  listed  below. 

If  you’d  like  to  check  out  past  issues  from  last 
year,  you  can  find  them  on  our  web  site  also  listed 
below.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Master  Sgt.  Scott  P.  Clough 
Managing  Editor 
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ON  THE  COVER 


Veterinarian  Capt. 
Nina  Kaplan 
checks  a horse’s  eye  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 
(Photo  by  Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce) 


ON  THE  BACK 


Capt.  Jim  Gregory 
concentrates  on 
guiding  his  mount  over  a jump  in  the  riding 
event.  It’s  just  one  of  five  sports  that  make 
up  a pentathlon.  The  other  four  are 
swimming,  shooting,  fencing  and  running. 
The  Dumfries,  Va.,  native  and  medical 
services  corps  officer  took  the  silver  medal 
at  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Modern 
Pentathlon  in  Warsaw,  Poland  in  August.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Army  World  Class 
Athlete  Program.  (Photo  by  Ed  Cranick) 
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Capt.  Nina  Kaplan  explains  to  Karen  Yaw  when  her  Miniature  Dachshund  Pebbles  is  due  for  her  next  shot  at  the 
Veterinary  Clinic  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 


Vet  cares  for  four-legged  soldiers 


Army  offers  pet 
lovers  opportunity 
to  serve  in  military 

Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


First,  she  uses  her  stethescope  to 
check  the  patient’s  heart  rate. 
Then  she  examines  his  infected 
eye  to  make  sure  it’s  healing  properly. 

She  continues  the  exam  by  taking  a good 
look  at  his  feet  ...  all  four  of  them. 

Believe  it  or  not  the  Army  has  a 
few  “soldiers”  of  the  four-legged  kind 
who  need  check-ups  and  looking  after 
now  and  then,  too. 


That’s  where  Capt.  Nina  Kaplan 
comes  in.  She’s  a veterinarian  soldier  who 
does  just  that. 

She  is  the  only  veterinarian 
stationed  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  where, 
besides  running  a pet  clinic,  Kaplan  and 
her  staff  give  medical  care  to  the  military 
working  dogs  and  horses  assigned  there. 

The  dogs  work  with  the  military 
police  as  drug  and  explosives’  experts. 
One  set  of  dogs,  Kaplan  said,  works 
solely  at  the  Pentagon  as  bomb  sniffers. 

The  horses  belong  to  the  3rd 
Infantry  Regiment’s  (The  Old  Guard) 
Caisson  Platoon  responsible  for 
conducting  funerals  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  They  are  only  one  part  of  the 
Army’s  official  ceremonial  unit  and  escort 
to  the  president. 

She  takes  care  of  a few  mascots, 


too,  like  “Molly”  the  bulldog  who 
represents  the  Marine  Corps. 

“We  also  take  care  of  the  First 
Family’s  pets.  Socks  and  Buddy,”  she 
said. 

Kaplan,  who  received  a direct 
commission  into  the  Army,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
before  heading  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  veterinary  school.  After 
completing  vet  school,  she  finished  up  a 
one-year  internship  in  equine  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Kansas  State  University. 

“I  was  looking  for  jobs  in  the 
civilian  sector  in  equine  work,”  Kaplan 
explained.  “The  job  market  just  wasn’t 
what  I liked.” 

She  said  the  low  pay  and  long 
hours  for  the  amount  of  training  she  had 
under  her  belt  weren’t  very  good. 
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“You  do  as  much  work  as  medical 
students  do,  and  sometimes  more  learning 
about  different  species,  and  we  don’t  get 
compensated  in  terms  of  salary  compared 
to  physicians,”  Kaplan  said. 

So,  a friend  suggested  she  look 
into  joining  the  Army. 

Kaplan  found  that  the  Army 
offered  a better  salary  for  what  she 
wanted  to  do,  plus  a “very  interesting 
job,”  the  Newton,  Mass.,  native  said. 

“The  other  reason  I joined  the 
military,”  Kaplan  explained,  “is  because 
of  the  residency  program.  I want  to 
specialize  in  equine  care.  It’s  specialized 
advanced  veterinary  care  for  horses.” 

Even  though  Kaplan  didn’t  go 
through  the  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  offered  by  the  Army 
to  pay  for  veterinary  school,  she  did  get 
her  school  loans  deferred.  Plus,  when  she 
does  go  on  to  a specialty,  the  Army  will 
pay  for  the  three-year  residency  program 
in  exchange  for  six  years  of  service. 

Kaplan  said  another  good  thing  is 
that  when  she  completes  her  residency, 
she  has  a job  in  the  military  waiting  for 
her,  so  it’s  one  less  thing  to  worry  about. 

Another  plus  to  her  job,  Kaplan 
said,  is  the  opportunity  to  travel. 

Kaplan,  who’s  been  in  the  Army 
since  August  of  1997,  has  already  seen 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

“I  went  to  Cuba  when  Guantanamo 
Bay  was  downsizing  to  help  close  out 
their  recreational  horse  riding  program,” 
she  said.  “So,  I went  down  and  brought 
the  horses  back  to  the  U.S.” 

Kaplan  also  traveled  to  England 
for  a week  to  learn  about  British 
ceremonial  units  involving  horses  and 
consulted  with  her  veterinarian 
counterparts  there,  she  said. 

Whether  Kaplan  is  making  sure  the 
horses  are  ready  for  their  duties  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  giving 
Socks  and  Buddy  their  shots,  or  even 
traveling  abroad  to  make  sure  horses 
make  it  back  to  the  United  States  safely, 
one  thing  is  for  sure,  Kaplan  has  done  a 
lot  in  her  first  two  years  in  the  Army. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the 
Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  http://www.goarmy. 
com 


Kaplan  prepares  to  give  an  animal  a shot. 


^ , 

The  animal  doctor  checks  to  make  sure  the  horse  has  a normal  heart  rate. 
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Amputee 
jumps  back 
into  world- 
class  status 

Story  by  Tim  Hipps 


John  Register,  a former  world- 
class  hurdler,  officially  returned 
to  the  world-class  track  and  field 
ranks  recently  at  George  Mason 
University  on  one  God-given  leg. 

Register,  34,  who  five  years  ago  had 
his  left  leg  amputated,  won  three  silver 
medals  in  the  100-  and  200-meter  dashes 
and  long  jump  during  the  1999  Disabled 
Sports  USA  National  Summer  Games. 

Albert  Reed,  a Florida  Gator  sports 
psychology  major  from  Gainesville,  Fla., 
won  the  200  meters  in  28.23  seconds, 
followed  by  Register  in  33.68  seconds. 

“That  was  good,”  Register  said  of  his 
14.90  clocking  in  the  100  meters.  “My 
goal  today  was  to  run  14.80  seconds, 
which  is  the  A standard  qualifying  time 
for  the  Paralympic  Games.  The  14.9 
means  I qualified  for  the  B standard.  It 
makes  me  the  second-fastest  American, 
and  it’s  my  first  run  underneath  15 
seconds.” 

Last  year  was  the  first  season  back  on 
the  track  for  Register,  who  works  with  the 
Better  Opportunities  for  Single  Soldiers 
program  at  the  Alexandria,  Va.-based  U.S. 
Army  Community  and  Family  Support 
Center,  since  his  left  leg  was  amputated  in 
1994.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  his 
prosthetic  wasn’t  yet  properly  aligned  for 
top  performances. 

“I  just  got  up,  put  on  the  leg,  and  went 
and  ran,”  Register  explained.  “It  was 
whipping  all  over  the  place,  and  I ran  18 
seconds  my  first  race.” 

His  next  time  out.  Register  lowered 
his  time  to  17  seconds.  Then  he  took  it 
down  to  16.80  at  GMU,  and  later  ran 
16.20  during  the  World  Championships  at 


John  Register  goes  for  the  gusto  on 
University.  (Photos  by  Paul  Haring) 

Birmingham,  England.  That  was  his  last 
race  before  the  GMU  meet,  when  he 
cracked  the  15 -second  barrier  for  the  first 
time. 

“It’s  been  crazy,”  Register  admitted 
with  a laugh.  “I’ve  made  almost  a one- 
second  improvement  every  time  I step  on 
the  track.  I'm  just  getting  more  and  more 
comfortable  with  the  prosthetic  device. 

“I  guess  the  greatest  fear  that  I had, 
and  still  have  at  times,  is  falling  — 
because  the  last  time  I fell,  I dislocated 
my  knee.  And  I don't  want  to  go  through 
that  again.” 

The  worst  fall  of  Register's  life 
occurred  May  17,  1994  when  he  landed 
awkwardly  after  clearing  a hurdle  during 
a track  workout  in  Hayes,  Kan.  After 


a long  jump  at  George  Mason 


having  his  leg  amputated  above  the  knee, 
it  took  three  years  for  him  to  run  again. 

“December  of  ‘97  was  the  first  time  I 
actually  got  up  and  tried  to  run  leg  over 
leg,”  Register  recalls.  “I  would  do  that 
maybe  once  a month.  I would  look  at  it 
[his  artificial  limb]  from  the  comer  of  my 
room,  and  then  I would  go  back  out  and 
put  it  on  again.  It  felt  too  weird,  so  I 
would  sit  back  and  look  at  it  for  another 
month.” 

Then  he  received  a call  from  Flexfoot, 
the  manufacturer  that  donated  the  bottom 
part  of  his  prosthesis,  inviting  him  to  San 
Diego  to  compete  in  the  company’s 
Ultimate  Challenge  “because  they  thought 
I was  a good  story. 

“That  pushed  me  to  actually  put  it  on 
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a little  bit  more,”  Register  said.  “And  I 
told  my  wife  that  if  I got  on  the  plane  to 
go  out  there,  that  I would  run.  But  up  to 
the  time  that  plane  was  about  to  leave,  I 
was  still  debating  whether  I wanted  to  go 
out  on  the  track.” 

That  was  May  of  1998,  when 
Register  made  his  comeback 
official  on  the  track. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had 
been  swimming  for 
nearly  four  years, 
primarily  for  physical  therapy 
and  eventually  for  competition 
— an  aspect  of  his  life  Register 
thought  was  history. 

“At  first,  I could  barely  get 
across  the  pool  at  Lee  District 
[Park],”  he  said.  “I  was  just 
sucking  water,  felt  like  I was 
drinking  the  whole  pool.” 

He  worked  his  way  up  to 
swimming  a mile  and  went  on  to 
compete  in  the  1995  Disabled 
Sports  USA  National  Summer 
Games  at  Boston,  where  he  took 
second  places  in  the  50-meter 
butterfly  and  50-meter  freestyle 
and  a third  in  the  100-meter  free 
with  times  that  qualified  him  for 
the  U.S.  Paralympic  Trials. 

Register  went  on  to  swim 
1:06.03,  which  to  this  day  he 
considers  “mind-boggling.”  Yet 
he  left  the  team,  which  he  later 
learned  that  he  had  made.  And 
then  he  began  working  his  way 
back  to  the  track. 

“The  reason  I really  didn’t 
want  to  run  was  because  I 
thought  that  I was  at  a world- 
class  level  - — running  the  100 
meters  in  10.45  and  the  high 
hurdles  in  13.5  and  the  400- 
meter  hurdles  in  49.5  — and  I 
knew  that  I was  never  going  to 
run  those  times  again. 

“So  I said,  ‘If  I can’t  run 
those  times,  I don’t  want  to 
run.’” 

Eventually,  Register  realized 
that  being  “world-class”  is 
relative. 

“I  don’t  know  if  the  bug  has  hit  you 
from  coming  out  here,”  he  said  of  the 
disabled  competition.  “But  it’s  just 
something  to  see  an  athlete  overcome  so 
many  of  what  we  would  think  are 


they  were  running  down  the  track?  And 
what  have  they  had  to  endure  just  to  make 
it  to  here?” 

The  answers  would  make  an 
observer’s  head  spin  not  only  because  of 
the  speeds  the  athletes  are  running 
but  also  because  of  their  will  to 
compete. 

Before  Saturday,  Register  hadn’t 
even  attempted  the  long  jump  this 
year;  thus  he  felt  no  pressure.  He 
scratched  on  four  of  his  six 
attempts.  Yet,  he  popped  two  legal 
jumps  that  were  good  enough  for 
second  place  with  a mark  of  4.90 
meters. 

“If  I can  come  down  the  runway 
and  hit  that  board  six  times, 
eventually  the  jumps  are  going  to  be 
there,”  he  predicted  before 
delivering.  “But  if  you  can’t  hit  the 
board,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you 
jump.” 

Register  was  beaming  after  the 
competition  was  done. 

“That  was  exciting,”  he  said. 
“That  took  me  back  to  college  days 
right  there.  You  never  give  up  on  it, 
you  know.  They  were  all  pretty 
good.  My  first  jump  was  the  best 
one;  it  was  over  5 meters.  But  I 
fouled.  That  would’ve  been  A 
standard  for  the  Paralympic  Games. 
If  I keep  jumping  like  that.  I’ll  be 
fine. 

£ £ f |1  he  rest  of  the  world 
I is  going  to  be 
JL  shocked  when  they 
see  the  results  from  this  meet  — the 
other  jumpers  in  the  world,  anyway. 
There’s  going  to  be  some  good 
competition  in  Sydney.” 

The  fact  that  he’s  running  and 
jumping,  period,  makes  Register  a 
champion  for  all  mankind.  The  fact 
that  he  will  attempt  to  lower  his 
standards  “Down  Under”  during  the 
2000  Games  in  Australia  could 
make  him  champion  of  the 
Paralympic  World. 

“After  the  fall,  I didn’t  know,” 
Register  recalled  of  his  devastating 
fall  over  a hurdle  five  years  ago. 

“Because  there’s  so  much  you  can  do  now 
with  sports  medicine,  I just  didn’t  know. 
But  when  the  doctor  told  me  that  the 
blood  flow  was  still  not  getting  down  to 
the  lower  portion  of  my  limb,  then  I knew 


physical  challenges,  and  they  use  them  to 
their  advantage.  They  just  overcome  all 
these  hurdles  and  obstacles.  [These 
games]  are  just  a culmination  of 
everything  they’ve  done. 


Another  World-Class  Army  athlete  does  some 
practice  long-jumps  without  his  prosthetic  leg. 

“The  thing  I think  about  is:  How 
many  hours  of  preparation  did  they  put 
into  these  games  right  here?  How  many 
times  have  they  been  out  on  the  track? 

How  many  times  have  they  fallen?  How 
many  times  did  their  legs  come  off  as 
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regarded  as  the  world’s  fastest  human.  He 
also  recorded  a long  jump  of  26  feet,  2 
inches,  which  explains  his  desire  to 
continue  jumping  today. 

Register  admits  that  he  was  “very 
selfish”  about  joining  the  military  because 
he  wanted  to  continue  running  track.  He 
knew  that  if  he  made  the  Army’s  World 
Class  Athlete  Program  he  would  have  two 
more  years  to  train. 

“But  I didn’t  want  to  do  a long  time 
[in  the  Army]  because  I didn’t  know  if  I 
was  going  to  like  it  or  not,”  he  confessed. 
“I  had  heard  all  the  horror  stories  about 
how  all  the  Army  does  is  shoot  people.” 

Register  distinctly  recalls  receiving  a 
phone  call  from  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  who  offered  his 
condolences  after  the  fall.  And  he 
remembers  getting  another  call  from 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command’s  Gen. 
Frederick  M.  Franks,  a below-the-knee 
amputee. 

“And  that  really  did  a lot  for  me,” 
Register  admitted.  “Here  was  a guy  who 
understood,  pretty  much,  what  I was 
going  through.  He  had  a knee  and 
everything,  but  still  . . . He’s  a soldier.  He 
loves  troops.  He  was  my  commander  for 
Desert  Storm  when  I was  deployed  with 
the  6/27th  Field  Artillery.  So  that  phone 
call  was  very  valuable.” 

And  he  got  another 

inspirational  call  from  former 
Sgt.  Maj.  of  the  Army  Gene 
McKinney,  who  sat  with  Register’s 
mother,  wife  and  son,  while  he  underwent 
surgery. 

“For  that  Army  support,  it  really 
made  me  feel  that  the  whole  Army  thing 
was  one  big  happy  family,”  Register  said. 
“And  it  really  changed  my  mom’s 
attitude  about  the  Army.  She  was  from 
the  Vietnam  era  and  all  the  protests  and 
all  that.  But  when  she  saw  the  outpouring 
of  support,  she  couldn’t  help  but  say,  ‘I 
can’t  believe  that  the  Army  is  doing  all 
this.’  It  was  great  because  I was  a regular 
Joe  Soldier.  So  I can’t  say  anything  bad 
about  the  Army. 

Now  Register  doesn’t  know  how  fast 
he  can  go. 

“In  the  long  run,  I don’t  know,”  he 
confessed.  “Just  like  the  T-shirts  around 
here  say,  ‘What  is  your  limit?’  There  are 
no  limitations,  I don’t  think,  for 
physically  challenged  athletes  because 
you’re  always  going  to  get  another 


I was  in  trouble.  After  three  days, 
gangrene  was  setting  in.  And  I just  lost  it 
after  that. 

“But  after  about  20  minutes,  I knew 
that  it  was  time  to  move  on.  I wasn’t  too 
devastated  by  it  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  Christ  in  my  life  at  the  time.  I 
understood  immediately  that  this  was  for 
a specific  reason.  God  had  just  chosen  me 
to  go  through  it.  I knew  that  from  the 
time  that  I hit  the  ground  because  I had 
been  leading  a lot  of  Bible  studies  at  the 
All- Army  Track  and  Field  Camp  for  the 
past  six  years.  So  here  was  the  test. 

“My  period  of  down-ness  was  so 


quick.  I recognized  the  loss,  denied  it, 
accepted  it,  and  moved  on  — all  within 
about  20  minutes. 

Register  had  attended  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  High  School 
in  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  ran  four 
years  of  track  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  where  he  earned  three-time 
NCAA  All-America  honors  and  captured 
four  NCAA  team  titles.  He  ran  the  110- 
meter  high  hurdles  in  13.51  seconds,  and 
led  off  the  Razorbacks’  4x400-meter 
relay  with  a split  of  45.3  seconds. 

“Our  relay  team  actually  beat  Michael 
Johnson's,”  Register  said  of  the  man  once 


The  long-jumper  towels  off  during  the  track  meet. 
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prosthetic  device  that’s  going  to  be  better 
than  the  one  you  had  before.  We  have  all 
these  companies  competing,  and 
everybody’s  trying  to  make  the  best  legs. 
Something’s  always  going  to  fit  better 
and  glign  better,  and  that’s  going  to  make 
you  run  faster. 

“Realistically,  I think  by  the  year  2000 
we’ll  see  an  above-the-knee  amputee  go 
below  13  seconds  for  the  100  meters.  And 
I believe  you’ll  see  one  of  these  guys 
with  below-the-knees  go  below  1 1 
seconds.  They’re  close  now.  They’re  at 
11.22.  They’re  smokin’.  It  is  incredible. 
Every  time  I come  out  here,  I just  learn  so 
much.  Just  talking  to  each  individual  is 
very  uplifting. 

“I’m  getting  hungrier  now  to  know 
that  I’m  so  close  to  the  world  leaders. 
There  are  only  a handful  who’ve  run  in 
the  14’s  before.  And  there’s  only  two  that 
have  run  in  the  13’s.  To  start  making 
it  into  that  elite  group,  especially  for  a 
guy  who’s  never  been  a 100-meter 
runner  before,  I ran  10.5  — Flo  Jo 
[Florence  Griffith  Joyner]  beat  me.  I 
never  could  run  a 100,  but  I could  run 
hurdles  and  that  was  my  thing.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  fast  in  the  hurdles; 
you  just  have  to  be  quick  over  the 
top.” 

Register  has  trouble 
recounting  all  the 
highlights  of  his  career, 
but  he  relishes  working  with  the 
BOSS  program. 

“I’m  not  sure  how  long  I will 
stay,”  Register  says  of  his  future 
connection  with  the  Army.  “I  love 
what  I'm  doing  now.  I’ve  grown 
tremendously  as  far  as  my 
understanding  of  Army  programs, 
especially  of  what  Morale,  Welfare 
and  Recreation  does  for  soldiers.  I 
think  it’s  a shame  that  we’ve  lost  the 
past  funding  for  a lot  of  the  programs 
and  we  see  the  strain  from  the  field. 

“We  expect  people  to  do  more 
with  less,  which  is  the  standard  line 
now.  And  now,  years  later,  we’re 
finding  that  people  are  leaving  the 
Army.  We  can’t  keep  folks,  we  can’t 
retain  them  because  we’ve  cut  and  made 
decisions  to  penny-pinch  and  save  earlier. 
But  I think  we  can  turn  that  around  and 
really  get  things  back  into  the  recreation 
side  and  make  it  a very  hospitable  and 
family-oriented  environment.” 

If  not.  Register  says  he  and  wife  Alice 


will  be  content  to  grow  old  running  a 
funnel-cake  business.  That  would  be  one 
sweet  ending  to  one  of  the  better  stories 
in  track  and  field  history. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.go 
army.com 

(Tim  Hipps  is  a staff  writer  and  Paul 
Haring  is  a photographer  for  the  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. , Eagle  Newspaper  where  this 
story  was  first  published). 


Register  thinks  about  his  next  jump  at 
the  track  meet. 


He  walks  around  the  track  using 
one  of  his  prosthetic  legs. 
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Air  Force  Profile 


This  WC-130H  aircraft  waits  on  the  tarmac  for  a hurricane  reconnaissance  mission.  (Photos  by  Master  Sgt. 
Michele  Rivera) 

Hurricane  hunters 


53  rd  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  eyes  storms  off  America’s  coastline 


Air  Force  Print  News  Service 


ROBINS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Ga.  — When  it  comes 
to  giving  the  public  more  bang  for  the  buck.  Air 
Force  Reserve  Command's  “Hurricane  Hunters”  are 

a sure  bet. 

Each  year  members  of  the  53rd  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  from  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  save  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage  by  providing 
accurate  storm  information.  Part  of  the  Reserve’s  403rd  Wing, 
the  squadron  is  the  only  Department  of  Defense  unit  that 
routinely  flies  weather  reconnaissance  missions  over  waters  off 
the  East  and  West  Coasts,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August,  the  Hurricane  Hunters  flew  their  specially  equipped 
WC-130  aircraft  an  average  of  three-and-a-half  12-hour  missions 
per  day,  tracking  hurricanes  and  tropical  storms  threatening  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  coastlines. 

They  gathered  information  on  the  size,  heading  and  character 
of  each  storm  and  fed  it  via  satellite  to  the  National  Hurricane 
Center  in  Miami,  which  uses  it  to  warn  coastal  residents  about 
the  storm’s  path. 

On  each  hurricane  mission,  the  aircrew  penetrates  the  eye 
wall  four  times,  shooting  for  the  dead  center  of  the  storm  where 


the  pressure  and  wind  speed  are  lowest.  Using  a spring-loaded 
gun,  the  dropsonde  operator  fires  an  18-inch,  three-pound 
cardboard  cylinder  containing  sophisticated  weather  sensors  into 
the  center  of  the  hurricane.  The  operator  then  monitors  the  sonde 
as  it  descends  on  a parachute,  gathering  pressure,  wind  speed 
and  direction,  temperature  and  humidity  data. 

“It’s  exciting  flying  a hurricane  mission,  but  it's  not  as  scary 
as  it  looks  because  we  train  constantly,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Jay 
Latham,  a dropsonde  operator.  “Our  maintenance  people  are 
superb.  They  make  our  missions  as  safe  as  possible.” 

The  five-year  veteran  of  the  Reserve  is  also  the  central 
character  and  one  of  several  Hurricane  Hunters  featured  in  a new 
command  public  service  announcement.  The  producers  of  the 
television  and  radio  spots  decided  to  focus  on  actual  crew 
members  rather  than  hiring  actors. 

Reserve  recruiting  officials  and  their  public  relations  advisers 
chose  the  Hurricane  Hunters  for  the  PSA  because  of  the  direct 
benefit  they  provide  to  communities  around  the  country.  They 
have  been  featured  on  the  Weather  Channel,  network  news 
broadcasts  and  morning  shows. 

“Flying  and  doing  a weather  job  is  as  good  as  it  gets,”  said 
Latham,  who  joined  the  Reserve  after  four  years  on  active  duty 
as  a weather  observer  at  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 
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Tech.  Sgt.  Kari  Kennedy,  a dropsonde  systems  operator,  gets  a dropsonde 
ready  for  its  trip  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  As  it  falls  from  the  aircraft, 
the  dropsonde  measures  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  humidity,  wind 


speed  and  direction  and  transmits  the  information  by  radio  back  to  the 
aircraft.  Then,  the  information  is  compiled  and  transmitted  by  satellite 
directly  to  the  National  Hurricane  Center. 


Into  the  Storm 

While  most  people  flee  when  they  find 
out  a hurricane  is  headed  their  way, 
members  of  an  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  at 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  are  doing 
just  the  opposite.  Instead,  they  hop  into 
one  of  their  10  WC-130  aircraft  to  fly  into 
the  heart  of  the  storm,  also  known  as  the 
eye. 

The  53rd  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron,  known  as  the  Hurricane 
Hunters,  is  one-of-a-kind:  the  only 
Department  of  Defense  organization  flying 
into  tropical  storms  and  hurricanes  on  a 
routine  basis.  Come  along  on  a typical 
mission  into  Hurricane  Opal. 

Preflight  briefing 

“Good  morning.  I am  Capt.  Lance 
Oakland,  supervisor  of  flying  for  this 
mission.  The  time  will  be  0530  in  five... 
four...  three...  two...  one...  hack.  Your  call 
sign  is  Teal  41.  Your  scheduled  departure  time  is  0730  local,  so 
please  be  out  at  the  aircraft  by  0645.  Your  primary  aircraft  is 
number  980  on  parking  spot  14  with  65,000  pounds  of  fuel  on 
board.  The  crew  is  tasked  for  three  fixes  on  Hurricane  Opal.  The 
crew  that’s  out  there  right  now  called  and  said  they  only  had  a 
few  bumps  all  night,  but  the  storm  looks  like  it’s  winding  up  and 
getting  stronger.” 

As  the  pilot  and 
navigator  work  out 
the  flight  plan,  the 
weather  officer  calls 
the  National 
Hurricane  Center  to 
get  the  tasking.  The 
crew  will  fly  into  the 
eye  at  3,  6 and  9 p.m. 
at  10,000  feet.  The 
storm  is  expected  to 
be  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  heading 
toward  the  Florida 
panhandle.  Members 
of  the  crew  bring 
along  an  extra  bag, 
because  the  way  the 
hurricane  is  moving, 
they  probably  won’t 
be  coming  back  to 
Keesler. 

Loading  up 

It’s  a typical  summer  day  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 

With  three  airplanes  parked  on  the  ramp,  an  escort  explains  that 
of  the  ten  aircraft  owned  by  the  53rd  WRS,  one  is  flying  Opal 
and  six  have  evacuated  out  of  Opal’s  way.  The  others  will 
evacuate  later  in  the  day. 


Inside  the  plane,  visitors  will  notice  that  the  “Here”  is  not  built 
for  comfort  — there  are  bundles  of  wires,  cables  and  ducts 
running  the  length  of  the  ceiling.  In  the  middle  of  the  cargo 
compartment  is  a giant  tank  of  fuel.  While  the  pilots,  navigator, 
flight  engineer  and  weather  officer  climb  up  to  the  flight  deck, 
the  dropsonde  operator  ensures  everyone  else  is  seated  in  the 

back  of  the 
airplane. 

The  flight 
engineer  and 
dropsonde 
operator  have 
finished  the 
aircraft  preflight, 
and  all  systems 
are  go.  Earplugs 
are  required 
because  the 
engines  are 
powerful  and 
loud  as  they 
come  to  life. 

Take  off 

“Teal  Four 
One,  Keesler 
Tower.  Cleared 
for  takeoff 
Runway  21. 

Climb  and  maintain  2,000,  runway  heading.”  With  engines 
running  at  full  power  the  plane  leaps  forward  down  the  one-mile 
runway  as  soon  as  the  pilot  releases  the  brakes. 

Hurricane  Opal  is  nearly  300  miles  away,  so  it  will  take  about  an 
hour  and  a half  to  get  there.  The  weather  officer  looks  at  the 
weather  instruments  and  compares  their  readings  with  the  latest 
forecast  charts  and  data  from  weather  balloons  along  the  coast. 


This  is  a view  of  the  hurricane’s  storm  clouds  from  the  aircraft. 
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Flying  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  toward  Opal,  the  weather  is  still 
clear.  But  the  crew  knows  what  awaits  it  ahead.  In  pilot 
training,  they  were  always  told  to  stay  far  away  from 
thunderstorms,  but  now  they  will  go  right  through  them. 
“Attention  to  storm  briefing,  crew.  Things  are  about  to  get  busy, 
so  please  minimize  chatter.  The  navigator  will  be  directing  the 
aircraft  until  we  get  close  to  the  eye,  then  weather  will  take  us  in 
from  there,  with  the  navigator  backing  him  up.  Copilot,  guard 
the  autopilot,  and  kick  it  off  if  we  get  into  severe  turbulence. 
Everyone,  make  sure  all  loose  items  are  stowed.  We’re  about  to 
start  our  descent  to  10,000  feet.  Oh,  make  sure  our  passenger  has 
a burp  bag!” 

Now  the  airplane  has  descended  to  10,000  feet,  and  it's  105 


game.  The  engineer  sweeps  his  eyes  across  the  maze  of  gauges 
on  the  panels  in  front  of  him  and  over  his  head,  and  assures 
himself  that  this  plane  is  working  right,  ready  for  the  furious 
weather  ahead. 

The  dropsonde  operator  makes  one  final  inspection  around 
the  cargo  compartment,  checking  that  everything  is  tied  down 
tightly,  and  no  leaks  have  sprung  up  from  the  hydraulic  systems. 
And  the  pilots  review  their  strategy  to  tackle  this  monster.  The 
navigator  calls  out  that  he  sees  the  eye  on  radar.  The  “eyewall” 
is  a solid  ring  of  thunderstorms,  containing  the  most  violent 
weather  in  the  storm.  It  looks  so  small  on  the  scope,  but  the 
navigator  says  the  tiny  clear  spot  is  15  miles  across,  and  the 
eyewall  is  20  miles  away. 


Capt.  Dan  Darbe,  an  aerial  reconnaissance  weather  officer,  is  a fully-qualifiedmeteoroligist.  Here,  Darbe 
calculates  the  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  Hurricane  Floyd  using  a manual  calculator  and  wave 
chart. 


nautical  miles  from  the  predicted  center  of  Hurricane  Opal.  The 
weather  officer  switches  on  the  High  Density  Data,  which  means 
the  airplane  is  collecting  position  and  weather  data  every  30 
seconds.  The  weather  officer’s  computer  screen  looks  like  a 
bewildering  mess  of  numbers  — until  he  explains  how  to  decode 
it.  Each  page  of  numbers  is  zapped  through  a satellite  link 
directly  to  the  computers  at  the  National  Hurricane  Center,  and 
eagerly  studied  by  the  forecasters  to  see  how  large  and  how 
strong  the  storm  is. 

The  weather  officer  looks  down  at  the  churning  seas  below, 
and  estimates  the  strength  of  the  wind  by  how  the  water  looks. 
White  caps,  patches  of  foam  and  spray:  each  hint  at  the  power  of 
the  furious  winds  spiraling  around  this  dangerous  hurricane. 

The  navigator  asks  the  pilots  to  swerve  around  a particularly 
nasty  thunderstorm  — no  need  to  tempt  fate  at  this  stage  of  the 


Into  the  eye 

“We’re  five  miles  from  the  eyewall.”  announces  the 
navigator.  Heavy  rain  begins  to  pelt  the  airplane,  and  sheets  of 
water  wash  over  the  windows.  It  gets  darker,  and  turbulence 
begins  to  rock  the  plane.  It’s  hard  to  walk  back  to  your  seat,  but 
the  dropsonde  operator  assures,  “You  ain’t  seen  nothing  yet!” 
“We’re  about  to  penetrate  the  eyewall;  everyone  strap  in,” 
commands  the  pilot.  Just  as  you  finish  snapping  your  seatbelt 
closed,  you’re  thrown  violently  against  your  straps.  You  get  that 
“funny  feeling”  in  your  stomach  as  the  plane  free-falls  1,000 
feet,  and  you  feel  nearly  weightless  for  a moment.  Through  the 
deafening  noise  of  surging  propellers  and  pounding  rain,  the 
plane  seems  to  buck  in  every  direction  at  once.  A brief  flash  of 
lightning  breaks  through  the  darkness. 
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After  what  seems  like  an  eternity  (was  it  really  just 
three  minutes?),  dark  grey  clouds  outside  the  window 
begin  to  brighten,  and  suddenly  blinding  white  light 
stings  the  eyes.  The  hiss  of  heavy  rain  shuts  off  in  an 
instant.  One  or  two  sharp  bumps,  and  the  plane  flies 
smoothly  again.  It’s  in  the  eye! 

As  their  eyes  adjust  to  the  glare  of  sunlight,  a solid 
wall  circles  around  the  WC-130  like  a giant  football 
stadium  made  of  clouds  or  a giant  well  that  opens  up 
miles  above  into  a bright,  blue  sky. 

There’s  no  time  to  relax;  the  real  work  lies  ahead. 

“We're  almost  there,”  declares  the  weather  officer.  “I  see 
a calm  spot  ahead  on  the  water,”  confirms  the  pilot. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  back  of  the  plane,  the  dropsonde 
operator  is  busy  loading  the  dropsonde  into  its  launch  tube, 
getting  ready  to  drop  the  instrument  into  the  exact  center  of 
Opal’s  eye. 

The  weather  officer  watches  intently  as  the  wind  speed  dies 
off,  then  suddenly  the  wind  shifts;  instead  of  coming  from  the 
left,  it's  now  coming  from  the  right.  “Fix  it  here!”  shouts  the 
weather  officer,  and  the  navigator  marks  our  precise  position  — 
the  exact  center  of  the  eye.  There’s  a “ker-chunk”  sound  as  the 
dropsonde  ejects  from  the  plane  with  a push  of  a button.  “Sonde 
away,”  announces  the  dropsonde  operator.  Everyone  is  working 
furiously  as  the  ominous  wall  cloud  looms  ever  closer  to  the 


A WC-130H  Model  Hurricane  Hunter  heads  out  to  find  the 
storm. 

“tiny”  airplane. 

The  navigator  plots  the  position  and  compares  it  to  the  last 
fix  from  the  Hurricane  Hunter  airplane  that  left  Opal  two  and  a 
half  hours  ago. 

“Opal  is  moving  030  degrees  (north-northeast)  at  7 knots  (10 
mph),”  he  informs  the  crew.  The  weather  officer  finishes  typing 
up  the  last  details  on  the  Vortex  Data  Message,  then  with  a few 
keystrokes,  the  critical  information  is  sent  via  satellite  to  the 
National  Hurricane  Center. 

The  plane  punches  back  into  the  eyewall  and  plunges 
immediately  into  the  darkness,  rain  and  turbulent  air.  The 
dropsonde  finally  hits  the  water.  The  dropsonde  operator  codes 
up  the  information.  His  report:  the  sea-level  pressure  is  936 
millibars.  This  surprises  the  crew,  since  the  last  fix  reported  it  as 
948  millibars.  The  news  electrifies  the  forecasters  in  Miami; 
Opal  is  intensifying! 

You  fly  another  105  nautical  miles  away  from  the  eye  to 
measure  the  extent  of  damaging  winds  in  that  quadrant  of  the 
storm,  then  turn  to  intercept  the  next  inbound  leg  in  the  “Alpha 
pattern”,  which  looks  like  a giant  “X”  crossing  the  storm.  Less 
than  two  hours  after  the  last  time  the  crew  penetrated  the  eye, 
it’s  there  again.  In  fact,  they’ll  penetrate  the  eye  a total  of  four 
times  on  this  flight,  until  the  next  Hurricane  Hunter  airplane  is 
on  its  way. 

During  the  entire  six  hours  inside  the  storm,  the  hurricane 
specialists  at  the  National  Hurricane  Center  in  Miami  are 
flooded  with  weather  data  measured  automatically  by  the  aircraft 
every  30  seconds.  Plugging  this  information  into  the  NHC’s 
computers  can  improve  the  forecast  by  up  to  30  percent. 

The  hurricane  specialists  are  especially  astounded  by  the 
dropwindsonde  data,  which  reveals  the  central  pressure  dropped 
an  incredible  42  millibars  in  only  12  hours.  Their  new  warnings 
prompt  civil  defense  and  other  emergency  managers  across  the 
Florida  panhandle  to  speed  up  evacuations. 

For  more  information  or  photos  of  current  hurricane 
operations,  look  on  the  Internet  at  www.hurricanehunters.com. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  call  1-800-257-1212  or  look  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.afrc.af.mil 


Lt.  Col.  Ken  Gates  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
pilots  in  the  53rd  Weather  Reconaissance  Squadron. 
He  has  been  flying  hurricane  missions  for  more  than 
20  years. 


(Master  Sgt.  Michele  Rivera  is  assigned  to  the  403rd  Wing 
Public  Affairs  Office  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  in  Mississippi). 
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Coast  Guard  Profile 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Jim  Schwader  performs  post  flight  maintenance  on  a helicopter. 


Flying  high: 


Coast  Guard  mechanics  make 
sure  helicopters  are  ready  to  fly 


Story  and  photos  by 

Lance  CpI.  Charles  Moore,  USMC 


hile  lifeguarding  at  a local  swimming  pool  in 
Florida,  Jim  Schwader  came  to  two  conclusions: 
He  wanted  to  save  lives  and  he  wanted  to  be 
around  helicopters.  Now  he’s  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Schwader 
and  he  does  both. 

Joining  the  Coast  Guard  after  being  a life  guard  seemed  like 
a natural  transition,  he  said,  especially  since  the  Coast  Guard  is 
responsible  for  saving  hundreds  of  lives  every  year.  But  that 
still  doesn't  explain  the  helicopter  part. 

As  a lifeguard,  Schwader  used  to  watch  the  helicopters  flying 
overhead.  From  that  point  on  he  was  convinced  he  wanted  to  be 
around  them.  So  in  1987  he  joined  the  Coast  Guard  and  became 


a helicopter  maintenance  technician.  For  the  most  part  he  said 
he’s  enjoyed  it  ever  since. 

“Its  got  its  ups  and  downs,  just  like  everything,”  Schwader 
said.  But  he  does  get  to  fly  in  helicopters,  and  he’s  always 
around  them.  He  really  likes  the  bonds  people  form  in  the  Coast 
Guard  aviation  community,  too. 

“The  helicopter  community,  especially,  is  tight,”  he  said. 

A love  for  helicopters  isn’t  the  only  reason  people  get  into 
helicopter  maintenance.  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Katt  Brown  said 
she  became  a maintenance  technician  for  quite  a different 
reason. 

“I  like  getting  my  hands  dirty,  getting  into  things,”  the 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  native  said. 

Her  job  requires  her  to  know  everything  about  the  aircraft 
and  keep  it  properly  maintained  so  it  can  safely  accomplish 
missions,  she  explained. 
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For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call 
1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.uscg. 
mil/jobs 


Schwader  checks  the  fluid  lines  of  the  engine  after  a 
flight. 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Katt  Brown  makes  repairs  on  a helicopter  before  a long  mission. 


Most  of  their  work  involves  routine  maintenance,  Schwader 
said. 

“For  every  hour  one  of  those  things  flies,  there’s  about  five 
man-hours  (of  maintenance),”  he  said. 

Generally,  they  do  repairs  and  inspections  to  make  sure  that 
every  piece  on  the  helicopter  is  still  working  properly,  he  said, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  their  job  ends  when  the  helicopter 
leaves  the  ground. 

Every  flight  has  a flight  mechanic,  he  explained.  While  in 
the  air,  the  flight  mechanic  is  in  charge  of  the  cabin  to  make 
sure  everything  is  running  smoothly,  he  said.  They  are  also 
capable  of  doing  in-flight  repairs,  he  added. 

Brown  said  a helicopter  maintenance  technician  is  a very 
important  job. 

“Maintenance  on  (helicopters)  is  not  something  you  can 
necessarily  ignore,”  she  explained.  “(You)  find  out  what  needs 
to  be  done,  get  it  done  and  move  on.” 

Brown  said  one  of  the  good  things  about  her  job  is  she  sees 
the  results  of  her  work  right  away,  and  it  makes  her  feel  good 
about  the  job  she  does. 

“You  know  you  did  your  job  right  every  time  you  see  that 
helicopter  land  successfully,”  she  said. 
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Marine  Corps  Profile 


A formation  of  Young  Marines  stands  at  the  position  of  attention. 

The  few,  the  proud,  the  young 


Story  and  photos  by 

Lance  Cpi.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


A hoarse,  male  voice  screams  as  five  youths  ranging 
from  10  to  14  years-old  scramble  to  do  push-ups.  A 
29-year-old  drill  instructor  wants  them  to  move 
faster  and  drops  near  the  closest  one.  Veins  stand  out  in  his  neck 
as  he  shouts  out  orders  inches  from  her  ear.  The  drill  instructor 
finally  instructs  his  young  troops  to 
leave  the  area. 

As  soon  as  the  youths  are  out  of 
sight,  the  drill  instructor’s  stiff- 
postured  body  relaxes.  His  bright 
red  face  returns  to  its  normal  color 
as  the  veins  disappear.  A look  of 
exhaustion  overtakes  him.  This 
was  his  first  day  with  the  Young 
Marines  Program. 

Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  McKinney,  from  Nicholas  County, 
W.  Va.,  volunteered  to  help  with  the  Young  Marines  Program. 


This  normally  mild-mannered  operations  chief  stationed  at 
Marine  Forces  Atlantic  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  turned  into  a fine-tuned, 
sharp-edged,  short-tempered  drill  instructor  just  for  the  occasion. 
What  he,  and  other  Marines  like  him,  are  doing  is  changing 
students  into  Young  Marines. 

The  Young  Marines  Program  was  started  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  in  1958  by  the  Marine  Corps  League  to  create  interest  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  officially  adopted  the 
program  35  years  later  to  participate  in  the  Department  of 

Defense’s  Drug  Demand 
Reduction  Activities.  Along 
with  keeping  youth  drug-free, 
the  Young  Marines  strive  to 
improve  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  development  of  its 
members. 

“It’s  basically  designed  to 
instill  all  those  things  in  the 
Marine  Corps  that  we  find,”  said  Marine  Master  Sgt.  Andrew 
Davis,  commanding  officer  of  the  Highland  Biltmore  Young 
Marines. 


“It’s  basically  designed  to  instill  all 
those  things  in  the  Marine  Corps  that 
we  find.” 

--  Marine  Master  Sgt.  Andrew  Davis 
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For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call 
1-800-MARINES  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  http://vvvvvv. 
Marines.com 


Staff  Sgt.  Hjordis  Jones  goes  through  basic 
Marine  Corps  drills  during  ‘boot  camp.’ 


He  said  each  of  his  recruits  goes  through  a 13- week  “boot 
camp”  before  they  can  call  themselves  Young  Marines.  In  boot 
camp,  the  students  learn  marching  techniques,  Marine  Corps 
history,  rank  structure  and  other  Marine  Corps  lessons.  After 
boot  camp  the  new  Young  Marines  go  to  their  unit  where  they 
hone  their  newly  acquired  Marine  Corps  skills  and  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  their  Young  Marine  duties,  the  students  are 
expected  to  set  the  example  for  their  peers,  as  outlined  by  the 
Young  Marine  Obligation.  Academic  achievement  and  remaining 
drug-free  are  just  two  of  the  examples  they  set. 

Lance  Cpl.  Amy  Baines  is  a 13  year-old  Portsmouth,  Va., 
native  and  a squad  leader  in  the  Young  Marines  Program.  She 
said  since  she  joined  the  program  her  grades  have  improved  and 
she  gets  along  better  with  her  teacher.  Plus,  Baines  said  she’s 
been  staying  out  of  trouble. 

Staff  Sgt.  Eric  Bratcher,  an  instructor  with  the  Highland 
Builtmore  Young  Marines,  said  many  of  the  parents  have  noticed 
similar  changes  in  their  children.  He  credits  the  instructors  with 
many  of  those  changes-for-the-better.  He  said  all  of  the  parents 
have  the  instructors  phone  numbers,  so  if  one  of  the  Young 
Marines  is  having  a problem,  they  can  call  the  instructors  to  get 
help  any  time. 

Bratcher  said  the  instructors  often  go  above  and  beyond  the 
Marine  Corps  classroom  with  their  students. 

Sometimes  he  visits  their  school  or  takes  them  to  the  movies 
or  to  the  mall  to  talk.  That  part  of  being  an  instructor  is  acting 
like  a big  brother  to  some  of  the  Young  Marines,  he  said. 

It’s  one  of  the  reasons  he  volunteered  to  be  an  instructor  for 
the  Young  Marines  program.  He  loves  children  and  enjoys 
“steering  kids  onto  the  right  path”  by  mentoring  them. 

Youths  join  the  Young  Marines  Program  for  different 
reasons.  Bratcher  said  some  students  want  to  join  while  parents 
of  others  sometimes  make  them. 

Baines  said  her  mom  heard  about  the  program  at  a PTA 
meeting  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  join.  Baines  soon  joined. 
She  would  like  to  eventually  join  the  Marine  Corps.  She  said 
the  program  is  helping  her  prepare  for  the  Corps. 

Davis  said  it’s  easy  to  join  the  Young  Marines.  Units  can  be 
found  across  the  country.  Different  units  have  different 
requirements  to  join,  but  most  are  minimal. 

Bratcher  encourages  young  people  to  look  into  the  program. 

“It’s  a great  feeling  watching  kids  grow,”  Bratcher  said. 


A Marine  leads  a group  of  Young  Marines  on  a 
organized  run.  Physical  fitness  is  a very  important 
part  of  the  Young  Marines  Program. 
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Army  Profile 


experience  convinced  him  to  pursue  the 
nursing  field. 

His  mother-in-law  died  in  Homestead, 
Fla.,  from  breast  cancer  while  Mazzanti 
and  his  family  were  stationed  in  Hawaii. 
When  he  and  his  wife  were  in  Florida 
during  her  last  days,  the  nursing  field’s 
potential  became  real  to  him,  he  said. 

“Just  seeing  the  care  and  the  treatment 
she  was  given  ...  it  made  an  impact  on 
me,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  do  something  to 
make  it  different ...  better  than  she  was 
taken  care  of. 

“And  this  way  there’s  life  after  the 
military,  because  I’ll  be  more  challenged 
in  the  nursing  field  than  I was  in  the 
finance  profession.” 

Although  nursing  will  provide  more 
challenges  for  him  personally  than  the 
military  finance  world  did,  he 
purposefully  chose  that  field  when  he  re- 
entered the  military  as  an  Army  finance 
specialist.  His  goal  was  to  go  back  to 
school.  He  said  he  felt  the  finance  field 
would  allow  him  to  go  to  school  and 
focus  his  efforts  to  move  ahead. 

“I  was  determined  to  get  promoted 
and  to  excel,  regardless  of  what  I did  or 
what  field  I did  it  in,”  Mazzanti  said.  “I 
made  the  E-7  (sergeant  first  class) 
standing  list  in  finance  in  nine  years, 
which  is  very  fast.  It’s  just  because  when 
I came  back  in  the  second  time  ...  you 
know  exactly  what  it  takes  to  get 
promoted  and  that’s  what  drives  you  to  do 
what  you  have  to  do  to  succeed.  And 
when  this  other  opportunity  came  up,  then 
that’s  when  I took  that  challenge  on.” 

Although  commissioning  is  normally 
not  an  option  for  enlisted  people  who 
have  served  10  years,  because  of  a 
shortage  in  the  Nursing  Corps,  he 
received  a waiver  for  his  time  in  service. 

“I  could  have  given  up  on  it  and  said, 
‘No,  I know  the  Army’s  not  taking  me 
because  I have  more  than  10  years,”  he 
said  of  making  a call  to  the  recruiting 
folks  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  “But  for  some 
strange  reason,  I called,  and  in  April 
things  opened  up.” 

A Chicago  native  who’s  served  as  the 
noncommissioned-officer-in-charge  at  the 
Defense  Military  Pay  Office  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  since  May  1997,  Mazzanti 
was  formally  commissioned  during  a 
Sept.  2 ceremony  at  the  DMPO  with 
about  50  of  his  family,  closest  friends  and 
admirers. 


In  the  Finance  Corps,  Mazzanti  helped  solve  money  problems. 

Setting  goals  pays  off 
for  new  Army  nurse 


Story  and  photos  by 

Spc.  Casondra  Brewster,  USA 

He  could  be  the  poster  boy  for 
what  the  U.S.  Army  can  do 
for  you.  He  has  spent  15 
years  as  an  enlisted  military  member, 
three  of  those  years  as  an  Air  Force 
firefighter  and  12  as  an  active-duty  Army 
finance  specialist.  On  Sept.  2,  with  a 
degree  he  earned  while  serving,  Sgt.  1st 
Class  Victor  L.  Mazzanti  pinned  a gold 
bar  on  his  collar,  accepting  a commission 
into  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Three  different  jobs  in  15  years  is  not 
unusual  and  Mazzanti  will  tell  you  there 


was  a method  to  this  seemingly 
unplanned  path  from  Air  Force  firefighter 
to  commissioned  Army  nurse. 

When  he  joined  the  service  initially, 
he  said,  he  wasn’t  sure  if  he  wanted  to  go 
to  college  and  he  knew  he  couldn’t  afford 
it,  either. 

“All  I knew,  was  that  joining  the  Air 
Force  would  help  motivate  me  and  focus 
me,”  Mazzanti  said. 

It  was  as  a firefighter  that  he 
developed  his  interest  in  the  medical  field. 

“I  just  enjoyed  the  aspect  of  taking 
care  of  people  when  I was  a firefighter,” 
he  said. 

While  a friend  put  the  bug  in  his  ear 
about  nursing,  a personal  family 
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“My  old  wrestling  coach  when  I was 
in  the  Air  Force  from  1981-83,  Lt.  Col. 
(retired)  Max  Dawson  will  be 
commissioning  me,”  he  said  in  an 
interview  before  the  ceremony.  “He’ll  be 
flying  up  from  Texas.” 

Although  his  next  assignment  takes 
him  to  a dream  job,  working  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.,  plans  don’t  stop  there. 

“I  plan  to  specialize  in  operating  room 
nursing  and  get  my  Masters  of  Science  in 
Nursing  to  become  a nurse  practitioner,” 
he  said,  adding  that  he  would  like  to 
eventually  work  in  a pediatric 
environment. 

“I  really  enjoy  taking  care  of  kids. 
That’s  where  (with  the  children)  I’ve  had 
my  best  experience  during  my  clinical 
rotations.” 

He  said  he  also  plans  to  reach  the  rank 
of  major  before  he  retires.  “I  was  always 
taught  to  work  two  grades  up,  because 
you’re  going  to  make  the  next  one.” 

However,  he’ll  be  the  first  to  tell  you 
that  reaching  his  goals  wasn’t  easy. 

“It  was  very  difficult,”  he  said 
hesitantly,  not  wanting  to  complain.  “You 
have  to  work  around  things.” 

Mazzanti  started  pursuing  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  degree  in 
1991,  which  he  received  five  years  later. 

In  May  1998,  he  passed  the 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Nursing 
examination.  In  his  off-duty  hours 
he  has  worked  as  a registered 
nurse  on  the  medical  surgery  floor 
and  the  respiratory  care  unit  at  the 
Woodbine  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

He  said  he’s  really  clear  now 
about  his  plans,  much  clearer  than 
in  1980  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  with  no  direct  plan. 

“Life  is  what  you  make  of  it,” 
he  said.  “And  how  you  handle 
adversity  plays  a big  role  in  the 
end  result  in  what  you  accomplish 
or  achieve.  If  I would  have  quit  the 
first  time  I got  knocked  down  or 
failed  the  first  time,  I wouldn’t  be 
where  I am  today. 

“You  can  achieve  anything  if 
you  just  put  your  mind  to  it  and 
drive  and  strive  for  that  goal. 

Everyone  should  have  a goal,”  he 
said. 

“Set  up  a tree,  like  a Christmas 
tree,  and  you  should  have  steps  to 


the  top.  As  long  as  you  continue  to  climb 
a branch  at  a time,  even  if  that  branch 
breaks  and  you  fall  back  down  you  have 
to  continue  to  climb  that  tree.  My  goal 
back  in  1987  was  to  get  commissioned. 
That’s  the  only  goal  I had.  I knew  I’d 
progress  in  rank;  I’m  living  proof  it  can 
happen.” 

But  he  said  he  didn’t  reach  this 
milestone  alone. 

“You  have  to  have  support  from  your 
inner  circle;  your  spouse,  friends,  family  - 
to  help  you  overcome  adversity  and  pick 
you  up  when  you  fall,”  Mazzanti  said. 

Although  being  in  the  finance  field 
allowed  him  to  pursue  his  degree,  he  said 
military  life  is  still  challenging. 

“There  are  never  two  assignments  that 
are  the  same,”  Mazzanti  said.  “So  if  you 
have  a bad 


experience 
at  one 
assignment, 
you  can 
expect 
something 
different 
next  time.  It 
may  not  be 
good,  but 
it’ll  be 
something 


different  than  what  you  just  had.  Which 
helps  you  go  on,  because  you  know 
eventually  if  you’re  in  a bad  situation, 
there’s  an  end  date.” 

Through  hard  work  and  focusing  on 
his  goals,  he  was  able  to  achieve  some  of 
them  and  with  more  in  sight. 

“After  more  than  12  years  in  the 
military,  you  learn  a couple  things.” 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.go 
army,  com 

(Spc.  Casondra  Brewster  is  a staff 
writer  for  the  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  Eagle 
Newspaper  where  this  story  was  first 
published). 


Mazzanti  snaps  his  first  salute  as  an  officer. 


Mazzanti’s  family  helps  take  off  his  stripes  before  pinning  on  his  bars. 
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Navy  Profile 


An  F/A-18  Hornet  comes  in  for  a landing  on  an  aircraft  carrier.  If  something  goes  wrong,  the  crash  and  salvage 
team  is  ready  to  respond  in  seconds.  (Photo  by  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Shawn  Ekland). 


Crash  and  bum  prepared 


Sailors  conduct  drills 
to  save  lives,  aircraft 

Lance  CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore, 

USMC 


Pilots  aboard  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  have  one  less 
worry  when  it  comes  to  the 
possibility  of  crashing  on  the  flight  deck. 
The  crash  and  salvage  team  is  trained  to 
save  them,  and  maybe  even  the  aircraft. 

These  Sailors  are  trained  to  react  to 
everything  from  a slight  malfunction  to  a 
full  blown  crash. 

According  to  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Ronald  Manning,  crash  and  salvage  teams 
are  the  first  in  to  save  the  pilot,  salvage 
the  plane  and  move  it  off  the  runway. 
“Crash  is  initial  response,”  the  22- 


year-old,  Eufaula,  Okla.,  native  said.  “As 
soon  as  it  happens,  we’re  there.” 

To  be  the  first  on  the  scene,  these 
Sailors  always  have  to  be  ready  to  react. 
That  means  a lot  of  patience  and  waiting. 

“Our  job  is  to  sit  around  and  wait  for 
something  to  happen,”  Manning  said.  “It 
doesn’t  happen  a lot,  but  there’s  a 
possibility  something  won’t  work  and  the 
plane  is  going  to  crash.” 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Timothy  Knauber 
said  the  crash  and  salvage  team  needs  to 
be  ready  at  all  times. 

“Thing  is,  you  never  know  when 
something  will  happen,”  he  said.  “It'll 
happen  when  you  least  expect  it.” 

When  something  does  happen,  the 
team  needs  to  be  fast  in  order  to  save  the 
pilot  and  the  plane,  and  to  clear  the 
runway  for  other  planes  to  land.  Manning 
said. 

“If  something  happens,  we  got  to  be 


quick,”  he  said.  “We  can  usually  get  it 
(done)  under  10  minutes.” 

If  a malfunction  occurs,  or  the  plane 
crashes,  these  Sailors  immediately  attempt 
to  stabilize  the  aircraft  to  keep  it  from 
moving  or  collapsing.  Then  they  bring 
out  a P-25  fire  truck  specially  designed 
for  aircraft  carriers.  The  P-25  is  capable 
of  shooting  out  500  gallons  of  AFFF  (a 
saltwater  and  foam  mixture)  per  minute. 
Manning  said.  Then  crash  and  salvage 
teams  evacuate  the  pilot  as  soon  as  they 
can,  finish  extinguishing  the  fires  and 
move  the  plane  out  of  the  runway. 

“You  need  to  clear  the  (flight)  deck 
because  we  got  (planes)  circling  up 
there,”  Knauber  said. 

Besides  that,  he  said,  some  circling 
planes  may  be  running  low  on  fuel,  but 
can’t  land  until  there’s  an  open  runway. 

While  there’s  no  specific  school  for 
crash  and  rescue,  these  Sailors  are  highly 
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trained.  Sailors  on  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  have  to  work  hard  and  make 
a name  for  themselves  before  they  are 
hand-selected  for  the  crash  and  salvage 
team.  Manning  said. 

“We  take  our  best 
(Sailors),”  Knauber 
said.  “If  they’re  good 
and  show  good 
potential,  we'll  recruit 
them  into  crash  and 
salvage.” 

Manning  said  he 
joined  the  Navy  with 
an  open  contract.  He 
worked  on  the  flight 
deck  for  about  six  months  before  he  was 
selected  for  the  crash  and  salvage  team. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  pick  a 


job,  he  decided  to  stay  with  crash  and 
salvage. 

“I  worked  in  this  division  so  long  that 
I decided  to  take  this  (career  field),”  he 
said. 

While  a lot  of  the 
learning  is  done  on 
the  job.  Sailors  on 
crash  and  salvage 
teams  also  do  a lot  of 
book  learning  for 
their  job. 

Knauber  said  for 
each  aircraft  the 
Navy  flies,  they  also 
publish  a manual 
showing  procedures  for  safely  evacuating 
pilots  and  salvaging  the  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  study  manuals,  Knauber 


“Everybody  out 
here  needs  to 
know  everybody 
else’s  job.” 

--  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Timothy  Knauber 


The  crash  and  rescue  team  responds  to  a fire  on  deck  during  a training 
exercise.  (Photo  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  David  E.  Carter  II). 


said,  these  Sailors  go  through  many 
practice  drills  so  they  can  function  as  one 
unit. 

“Everything  we  do  out  here  needs  to 
be  as  a team,”  he  said.  “Everybody  out 
here  needs  to  know  everybody  else’s  job.” 

Working  as  a team  is  a necessity  for 
these  Sailors.  Quite  often,  the  job  can  get 
hard  and  wear  a Sailor  out.  Manning  said. 

“It’s  hard  when  you’re  fighting  a fire, 
you  get  tired,”  he  added.  Manning  said 
he  might  have  to  dig  down  deep  inside 
himself  to  find  what  could  be  the 
difference  between  life  or  death. 

“My  adrenaline’s  going  to  be  going. 
I’m  not  going  to  notice  I'm  tired,”  he 
said.  “You  can’t.” 

You  can  be  sure  the  pilots  are  grateful 
for  their  dedication. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  http://www.navyjobs. 
com 


( Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Shawn 
Ekland  and  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  David 
E.  Carter  II  are  photographers  assigned 
to  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  aircraft 
carrier). 


One  of  the  pilot  rescuers  takes  off 
his  fire  protection  suit.  (Photo  by 
Lance  CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore). 
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Service  Meml 


NAME:  Lance  CpI.  Antonio  Balsamo 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  N.C. 
HOMETOWN:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Canon  McMillen  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Hydraulic  Mechanic 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Working  on  gear 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Will  be  a corporal  in  under  two  years 

TRAVEL:  Florida,  Texas,  California,  Virginia 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  California,  Naval  Air  Station  Lemoore 


NAME:  Seaman  Amanda  L.  Gray 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Alden,  N.Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  West  Seneca  East  Senior  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Mess  Specialist 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  On  the  job  training.  Working  toward  my  Culinary 
Arts  Degree 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Getting  expert  on  my  9mm  pistol  qualifications 
TRAVEL:  Spain,  Portugal,  Florida 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Being  Stationed  on  the  Mount  Whitney 
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r Force 


NAME:  Senior  Airman  Michael  Kaveny 
DUTY  LOCATION:  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev. 
HOMETOWN:  Austin,  Texas 


HIGH  SCHOOL:  Smoky  Hill  High  School 


JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Crew  Chief  with  the  U.S.  Aerial  Demonstation 
Squadron  known  as  the  Thunderbirds 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Meeting  the  kids  on  the  road  and  being  able  to 
inspire  them 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Made  the  team  with  five  years  in  the  service 
TRAVEL:  Turkey,  Italy,  France,  Denmark 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Royal  Air  Force  Lakenheath,  England 


NAME:  Sgt.  Thomas  J.  Bond 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Lincoln,  Ark. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Lincoln  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Prime  Power  Production  Specialist 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Best  way  to  get  technical  skills  for  a civilian  job 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Civilian  training  for  the  technical  phase  of  my  job 
Working  toward  a Mechanical  Engineering  Degree 

TRAVEL:  North  Carolina,  Florida 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
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